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THE VIRGINIA EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION IDENTIFIED AND 
CONTACTED 314 MEN FOR ENROLLMENT IN RETRAINING PROGRAMS. 

THESE MEN, AGES 21 TO 65, WERE COMPARED ON THE BASIS OF THEIR 
ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF ENROLLMENT IN THE PROGRAMS. THE 
PROGRAMS WERE (1) A 52-WEEK COURSE IN BRICK MASONRY, 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS, SHEET METAL WORK, ELECTRONICS 
TECHNOLOGY, OR BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND (2) A 12-WEEK COURSE 
IN AUTOMOBILE SERVICING. DATA WERE COLLECTED BY INTERVIEW TO 
TEST 10 HYPOTHESES, THREE OF WHICH WERE— (1) THE REJECTORS 
FEEL TRAINING ALLOWANCES ARE TOO LOW, (2) COMMUNICATIONS DO 
NOT ADEQUATELY CONVEY THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ENROLLMENT OR THE 
POTENTIAL BENEFITS, AND (3) EDUCATION, TRAINING, WORK 
EXPERIENCE, AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS DIFFER FOR ENROLLERS 
AND REJECTORS. THE THREE MAJOR FACTORS WHICH DETERRED 
ENROLLMENT WERE (1) THE TRAINING ALLOWANCE OF $25 PER WEEK 
WAS TOO LOW, C2) THE TRAINING PERIOD WAS TOO LONG, AND «3) 
COMMUNICATIONS CONCERNING THE COURSES AND ENROLLMENT IMPEDED 
RECRUITMENT. OTHER FINDINGS INDICATED THE REJECTOR HAD SELDOM 
BEEN IN MILITARY SERVICE, HAD NOT WORKED OUTSIDE HIS HOME 
COMMUNITY, AND HAD NOT WORKED WITH OR NEAR SKILLED WORKERS. 

HE SEEMED PRONE TO MISUNDERSTAND INFORMATION ABOUT NEW 
PROGRAMS. HE ALSO FELT HE COULD NOT AFFORD A LONG PERIOD OF 
RETRAINING. SOME RECOMMENDATIONS WERE TO— (1) UTILIZE LONG 
RANGE INFORMATION PROGRAMS, (2) USE A VARIETY OF 
COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES, (3) PROVIDE A DEMONSTRATION 
TRAINING PROJECT, (4J PROVIDE ADDITICNAL ASSISTANCE FOR LARG.E 
FAMILIES DURING TRAINING, AND (5) USE THE SIMPLEST ENROLLMENT 
PROCEDURES. STATISTICAL DATA ARE INCLUDED. (E^l) 
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FORE'^^RB 



This report presents the results of research completed by the Norfolk 
Division of Virginia vState College under contract with and supported by funds 
from the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, United States Department 
of Labor. This research sought to identify factors in the decisions of un- 
employed, unskilled workers to forego retraining for a higher level of skill. 

It attempted to gain insights concerning the choice processes by which workers 
decide for or against retraining, as a basis for planning future retraining 
programs, especially the manner in which retraini.ng opportunities are offered 
to prospective trainees. 

The study was completed in Norfolk, Va., in 1963. It used a combination 
of interview and attitude assessment techniques* Men who had rejected retrain- 
ing opportunities in projects established under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, and men who enrolled in these programs were the subjects. 
Altogether, 314 unemployed and unskilled men in the Norfolk — Portsmouth Metro- 
politan Labor Market Ai’ea were interviewed: 90 men who enrolled in retraining 

and 224 men who were offered the opportunity to enroll but who decided not to 
do so. 

After briefly summarizing the major findings of the study, the report 
analyzes in detail the statistics obtained in interviews of the men who en- 
rolled in retraining programs, as compared with those for men who rejected the 
opportunity to enroll. A second section of the report presents the conclusions 
and suggests the implications of these findings. A concluding section of the 
report contains tables of supporting data, together with some brief notes on 
methodology. 
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SUIMPBJ OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

Most of the unskilled, unemployed men who rejected training in a skilled 
or semiskilled occupation in two of the initial programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act were convinced they could not support their 
families on the -^25 weekly training allowance during a year’s retraining. The 
ban on part-time employment dioring training, subsequently removed, seemed to 
reinforce this reservation. This attitude was, however, also characteristic 
of those who enrolled in the training courses. 

The explanation of why the smalx training allowance was a deterrent in 
one case and not in the other seems to lie in differences in the work experi- 
ence of the enrollers and the rejecters a Their education and economic situa- 
tion were similar. The rejecters were, however, less likely to have acquired 
some sophistication toward employment opportunities as a result of training in 
jjjjl2itary service or work outside the Norfolk— Portsmouth area, where the programs 
v/ere conducted. It is possible that they were also less likely to be predis- 
posed toward acquiring a skill because they had less often worked v/ith or near 
skilled tradesmen. Also, their more restricted experiaice might have made them 
prone to misunderstand the requirements for enrollment and the potential benefits 
of retraining. 

These findings emerge as the major results of a study conducted in 19^3 
by the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College in an attempt to determine 
why a group of unemployed, unskilled workers decided to forego retraining under 
the MDTA. Other postulated differences in attitudes between those who enrolled 
and those who did not were found to be either nonexistent or insignificant. 
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Both the rejecters and the enr oilers thought that returning to school 
for retraining would be hard for older men. Both groups also had reservations 
about the possibility that they would have to leave the area in order to find 
work after retraining. Generally, however, they did not anticipate great 
difficulty in finding a job in the area, if they had new skills, even though 
most of both groups were Negroes. Nor did the rejecters lack ambition or 
initiative; in fact, most of them seemed eager to find work and suggested 
that government retraining programs would be the best solution for unemploy- 
ment, They also mentioned better job placement services, more on-the-job 
training by industry, and new public works programs. 

All of these findings, like those of any study of a particular labor 
market, may have limited applicability. In the authors’ judgment, however, 
the deterrents to retraining shown in this study might operate in any com- 
munity, especially one that is embarking on its first retraining program 
for large numbers of men with little education and only limited work experience. 

Sampling difficulties and the need for further refinement of the attitude 
assessment techniques used here, discussed elsewhere in this report, further 
restrict the genereilizations which can be drawn from this study. The data 
are, however, considered adequate to support the conclusion that information 
programs on retraining need to be tailored to the community. It proved to be 
e.'Specially difficult to enroll potential trainees who \ere isolated from normal 
channels of communications by lack of education and extreme poverty. 



mmsis OF FACTORS IN DECISIONS TO FOREGO RETRAINING 



Background of the Study 

This study is a byproduct of the first two retraining projects under- 
taken in Virginia under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. 

These were: (l) a 1-year program of training in brick masonry, automobile 

mechanics, sheet metal work, electronics technolog:’-, and building maintenance, 
offered by the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College at its campus; and 
(2) a 12-week training course in automobile servicing (work as a service station 
attendant with the ability to make minor repairs), offered by the Norfolk 
office of the Virginia Employment Commission at a leased site. 

The programs were open to qualified men in the Norfolk-Portsmouth labor 
market area, which includes the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Virginia Beach, 
and Chesapeake. At the time of the study, it had a populatio*». of approximately 
700,000 and a work force of 165,000. This included "0,100 employees of naval 
and other Federal installations and approximately 16,000 employees of manu- 
facturing establishments. Retail distribution and service industries accounted 
for the bulk of the remainder. Unemployment in the area has consistently been 
below the national level. Ib fluctuated between 3 and 4 percent during April- 
September 1963, when this study was conducted. Much of the unskilled employment 

is seasonal construction and resort work. 

The directors of these training programs experienced great difficulty 
in filling their classes. Both carried out comprehe'nsive "grass roots" 
programs of recruitment to interest potential enrollers in the opportunities 
for a nd the prospective benefits of training. Recruitment efforts included 
use of the usual mass media, talks to chiarch congregations, and the distribution 



of fact sheets in barber shops, restaurants, bars, pool parlors, and other 
gathering places. 

The Virginia Employment Commission identified and attempted to contact 
approximately 680 men who were eligible for enrollment in the training programs 5 
that is, unemployed men who v;ere between the ages of 21 and 6f5 and who were 
heads of households. Of these, 115 enrolled in training (lOO in the College 
program and 15 in the Commission program) and another 15 or so applied but 
were not accepted because of lack of space in the courses for which their 
aptitudes and interests seemed fitted. The remaining 550 men were classified, 
for purposes of this study, as potential rejecters of training. Ten men who 
i^ithdrew from the College program and three who withdrew from the Commission 
program vrere subsequently added to this group. 

Concepts . Data were collected to test 10 hypotheses regarding possible deterrents 
to enrollment in the training programs. These hypotheses were based on the 
experiences and conjectures of officials of the Virginia Employment Commission 
and the directors and recruiters of the training programs concerning the 
apparent reluctance of some men to enroll, A study of the literature concerning 
the motivations of workers and their attitudes toward social welfare programs 
also helped to form the frame of reference for the hypotheses c They were as 
follows; 

1 , That communications with the men did not adequately 
convey the requirements for enrollment in the programs 
or the potential benefits* 

2, That education and training, work experience, and family 
characteristics differed for enroliers and rejecters, 

3, That the men who did not enroll in the program felt that 
the training allowances were too low, 

4* That the men who did not enroll would have felt academically 
insecure in classroom work on a college campus. 



5. That the idea of school attendance by older persons 
conflicted with cultural expectations fcr the men who 
did not enroll in the program. 
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as some form of government relief which would have compromised 
their self-respect. 



7. That the men who did not enroll had some reservations about 
the possibility cf migration for placement. 



S. That tbs men who did not enroll in the program felt that 
the economy would eventually reabsorb them. 



9. That the men who did not enroll felt that they xTOuld experience 
difficulties in placement. 



10. That the men who did not enroll in the program lacked self- 
reliance. 

K athode . The data for testing these 10 hypotheses were obtained in interviews 
with both enrollers and rejecters of training. All of the 90 men who remained 
in the College program were interviewed. They are referred to hereafter as 
the Enrollers. Too few men enrolled in the Commission program to warrant in- 
clusion of thi.s group in the study. 

An attempt at random selection of rejecters for interview was not as 
successful as hoped, because of difficulties in finding those selected. First, 
the investigators carefully followed an alternate number system of sampling. 
They exhausted their sampling pool. They then made a systematic effort to find 
all who could not be found during the controlled sampling. The number found 

constituted the final sample of 224* 

For analysis, the sample has been divided into two groups who rejected 
the College training program— 58 men who had completed 9 years of school or 
less, referred to as College Rejecters (l-9), and 116 men with more education 
referred to as College Rejecters (10-13), and a third group of 50 men who 
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rejected the Commission training program, referred to as Commission Rejecters, 

The College rejecter groups had a heavy concentration of Negroes and the Com- 
mission Rejecters a heavy concentration of whites. The latter were much younger. 
The College Enrollers were all Negro, 

Interviewing began in April 1963 and ended in September , 1963 • A team of 

interviewers from the faculty of the College and the staff of the Commission 
conducted the interviews. 

The interviewers experienced great difficulty in making contact with the 
men in the sample of rejecters, especially those who lived in low income and 
low education neighborhoods. Many of the men did not have telephones, and 
many had moved since their last contact with the Employment Commission, leaving 
no forwarding address. Others were at home only occasionally or at irregular 
hours. The in+er viewers resorted to leaving word with neighbors and former 
neighbors that the prospective interviewee was being sought for a beneficial 
purpose (this qualification seemed quite important); contact was often estab- 
lished by this method. The interviewers often encountered distrust in the low 
income districts, and in the early stages of the study, rapport was not estab- 
lished quickly. As the interviewer became a familiar figiare in the neigh- 
borhood, however, this d-i.strust seened to fade. 



^Although this period included the seasonal peaks for construction and^ 
resort work, in which many of the unskilled workers in the area find jobs, it 
is unlikely that seasonal job opportunities affected the raen*s decisions about 
enrolling in training, since these had been made between November 1962 and 
January 1963, 




riSaen the interviews were conducted, both enrollers and rejecters 
were asked for information on their personal and family characteristics in 
order to test the second hypothesis— that such characteristics would differ 
for the two groups* They were also asked a variety of questions about how 
they had learned of the training programs in order to test the hypothesis 
regarding inadequate communications* Most of the data for testing the other 
eight hypotheses consist of the men’ s reactions to a series of paired state- 
ments expressing opposite points of view on the various attitudes idiich were 
assumed in the hypotheses*^ To provide further insight into their attitudes, 
as well as a consistency check on certain points, those who rejected training 
were also asked to state their reasons for not enrolling, and to state what 
the government ought to do to assist the unemployed* 

The remainder of this section is devoted to an analysis of these data, 
chiefly through comparisons of the data for the Enrollers with those for the 
two groups of College Rejecters* This analysis is supplemented occasionally 
by comments and observations obtained from the interviewers and from tape 
recordings of the interviews and conversations with the men and their families* 
The tables referred to are included in the Statistical 'ippendix to tliis report. 

Adequacy of Ccmmunicabions 

To collect information concerning the area of communications, the 
interviewers asked thci men if they had received information about the program, 
when they had heard al:)out it, and whether the information had been received 
from official sources or by word of mouth* Most important, they were interested 
in learning if the requirements for enrollment in the program were properly 



^Tbe method used is described in detail in the Statistical Appendix, 
pp* 35-36* 
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understood, and questioned the men concerning their understanding of the 
length of the program and their concepts of their eligibility when they 
received informati.on about it. 

Most of the men reported that they had received information about 
the retraining programs. The Commission Rejecters had all heard about the 
programs and 90 percent of the College Rejecters (10-13) had received infor- 
mation about them, (See table 1.) Approximately 14 percent of the College 
Rejecters (l-9) had not heard about the program. Also, 32 percent of this 
group received information about the programs after the classes had been 
filled. Although only a small number of this group (8 percent) had attempted 
to enroll when they received this information, all would have had to be denied. 

The men were also asked how they first received information about the 
programs. The majority of the Enrollers stated that they heard about them by 
a letter from the Employment Commission (24 percent) or through a conference 
with an Employment Commission Counselor (37 percent), although 17 percent 
heard about them by word of mouth and 10 percent read about the programs in 
the newspaper, (See table 2.) On the other hand, 40 percent of the College 
Rejecters (10-13) and 24 percent of the College Rejecters (l-9) heard about 
the programs by word of mouth. Significantly, few of the men heard the news 
in church or business establishments, which were two of the principal targets 
of the "grass roots" program of recruitment. Possibly, of course, the infor- 
mation was received by word of mouth from a person who first received it at 
church or in a business establishment. Radio and television also ranked low 



as sources of information. 
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The percent of* the men who were not aware of the retraining programs 
seemed quite significant to the investigators in view of the extensive pub— 
lieitv eiven these nroerams during both the recruiting and the training 
periods^ Local newspapers and radio and television stations presented 
daily feature stories on the retraining programs, and almost weeKLy, carried 
news of retraining on a national, state or local level. There was also the 
“grass roots" recruitment program described earlier. It may have been espe- 
cially difficult for men not reporting regularly to the Employment Commission 
to receive word of the program. Many of those studies had exhausted their 
unemployment compensation. (Some who had found employment could be classi- 
fied as underemployed because of their low wages and intermittent work.) 

Ifere of the enrollers than of the Rejecters felt that they were eligible 



for enrollment when they first received information about the program, and 

3 



fewer were employed at the time. (See table 3). These differences were 
not significant, but there were marked differences in ^he ways in which the 
Enrollers and the Rejecters explored the possibilities of enrolling (table 4). 
Far more of the Enrollers reported directly to the Virginia Employment Com- 



mission office. 



Some 50-60 perceno of the College Rejecter groups stated that they did 
not correctly understand the program* s length when they first received the 
information, but nearly all correctly identified the duration in the inter- 
view (table 5). This initial misunderstanding may have been a significant 
factor in their decisions to forego training, however. 



^Even though some of both groups were actually employed, all of the men 
had had at. least one spell of unemployment during the period October 1962- 
January 1963, when trainees were being recruited for the programs and thus 
met eligibility requirements. 
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Characteristics of Enrollers and Rejecters 

Data for enrollers and rejecters were compared for age, the highest 
grade completed in school, education and training in the military service, 
and the incidence of vocational or trade training in school. Size of family, 
number of workers in the family, and family income were also compared. Since 
vocational choices and aspirations often reflect contacts with close friends 
and relatives engaged in a particul.ar type of occupation (trades, for example), 
the men were also asked about such associations. 

14any differences were noted in the comparisons. The average age of the 
Enrollers and both College Rejecter groups was 36, but the Commission Rejecters* 
average age was only 28, (See table 6,) Race differences in the sample may 
have accounted for this difference. More Negro than white men in the upper 
age brackets may be unemployed in this labor market. 

The average grade completed in school by both Enrollers and Rejecters 
was approximately 10th grade, (See table 7,) Two men in the latter group 
had finished only the first grade. Also, there were more persons with less 
than 10 years of education in this group and fewer high school graduates. 

The average level of education, however, was similar to those for the State 
and the Nation,^ 

The level of education of the Negro rejecters and enrollers in the 
sample seemed high (a median of 10—11 years of school) , Tiie median years 
of school completed by adult Negro men in Virginia was 6,5 in I960 and for 
the labor market area studied, 7,4.^ For young Negro men, however, the 



^Statistical Abstract of the United States : 1963, Washington, D, C,, 

Bureau of the Census, p, 121, 

%,S. Census of Population; I960, Detailed Characterist ics. Virginia 
Final Report PC (l)-48D, V/ashington, D, C,, U, S, Bm*eau of the Census, 1962, 
pp, 346 , 350 . 
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level was much higher; the 14-24 age group in this labor market area 
averaged 9.7 years of school completed. Many of the men in this study were 
comparatively young. 

About four-fifths of both categories of College Rejecters were married, 
as were the Enrollers, but only about two-fifths of the Commission Rejecters 
were married. (See table 8.) In most cases, at least one person in the 
household worked. (See table 9.) The spouse was the usual additional member 
of the household who worked, although many of the College Rejecters (10-13) 
and the Commission Rejecters reported that a parent was a working member of 
the household. Significantly, perhaps, the Enrollers and the College Rejecters 
(l“9) had fewer full-time workers in the household and their earnings when 
all working members of the household had employment were less. These earnings 
averaged ^ip 50.83 and ^51.29 per week respectively, compared with hp 58.96 for 
College Rejecters (10-13) and |82.90 per week for Commission Rejecters (table 
lO). With the exception of the College Rejecters (l-9), the Enrollers also 
had the most dependents per household (average 4.5 and 3.9 respectively). 

(See table 11.) 

These findings were contrary to the investigators* prior reasoning that 
persons with large families and limited financial assistance from others in 
the household woiild be less likely to enroll. This did not appear to be the 
case, with perhaps the exception of the rather large families of the College 
Rejecter (l-9) group. The other rejecters, with fewer dependents and higher 
incomes than the Enrollers, might well have been reluctant to relinquish 
their slightly higher buying power, even though it took more household man- 
power to gain this income. 
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Ifest of the men were renting their homes, and about 1 in 7 had moved 
since the inception of the project (table 12). One of the Commission group 
lived in a trailer* 

In economic status, it appeared that the Commission group and the 
College .Rejecters (10-13 ) v/ere similar. Both had higher family income and 
fewer dependents. This, perhaps, reflects the comparatively high education 
of the College group and the high proportion of whites in the Commission 
group. 

If economic status Xiras indeed a factor in deterring the men from enroll- 
ing in retraining, it might well have affected the men with little education, 
low incomes, and few people in the household to help them financially as well 
as men with more education and higher incomes which they were reluctant to 
curtail in order to pursue training. This reasoning might be given added 
credence xdien it is considered that almost all of the interviewees pointed 
out that the training allowances for the program i-rere too low. 

One of the more striking differences between the groups in work experi- 
ence was found in the extent of service in the Armed Forces and general edu- 
cation equivalency and vocational training while in service . Far more of the 
Enroll ers had these experiences. About three-fifths had had nnlitary service, 
compared with slightly more than one- third of the College Rejecters and one-half 
of the Commission Rejecters. (See table 13.) One in three had received general 
education equivalency training in the military, compared with approximately 
one in ten of the Commission and College Rejecter (10-13) groups and one in 
twenty of the College Rejecters (l-9)* Some 33 percent of the Enrollers had 
also received vocational training while in the military, compared with l6 
and 14 percent respectively for the College Rejecters (l-9) and the Commission 
men and 22 percenter the College Rejecters (10-13). 

er|c 
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ALso important, perhaps, was that many more of the Enrollers had worked 
outside of their home comniimities (table 14)* Gosmopolitanisra in employment 

+/-i *n++*? +*11/1053 -Po-tTnY^n ric? fH QYi'hl 0 UO'Plc 
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habits* It probably also has a bearing on attitudes toward training* 

This experience, together with familiarity with continmng education 
and the familiarity with other communities, as shown in the following tabu- 
lation, might well have induced more of the Enrollers to recognize an oppor- 
tunity for advancement through retraining and to attempt to take advantage of 
it. 





Enrollers 


College 

Re;iectsrs 


College 
Rei ecters 


Commission 
Rei ecters 


Total Number Studied 


90 


(1-9) 

50 


(10-13) 

104 


50 


Percent who reported 


Military service 


6l 




38* 


50 


General education 


Equivalency traiiiing 


36 


6* 


9 % 


10* 


Training in a trade 


33 


l6* 


22 


14* 


Work outside Tidewater 


Virginia 


67 


24* 


39* 


30* 



^Figure differs significantly from the comparable figure for Enrollers, 
using Chi square test of significance at the .01 levelj that is, a dif- 
ference of this magnitude would occur by chance only about 1 time out of lOO. 



There were also some differences in the number of individuals who had 
received trade training in public schools, as shown in Table 15* The iLnrollers 
had far more men with this experience than the Commission Rejecters, perhaps 



because of the relatively small number of white students enrolled in vocational 
courses in area schools. Few of the college Rejecters (l— 9) had entered high 

school, where these courses are usually offered* 

In addition, fewer of the College Rejecters (l— 9) had worked at a trade 
or with tradesmen and fewer had a close friend or relative who worked at a 
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trade (table l6). This propinquity to a given vocation is deemed important 
in vocatinnal choice by authorities. Although this factor might not be 
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deemed decisive, ix mignx weii nave a cumuiaoive eiieco w-uou out? uoiiwi- 
backgrounds of experience, i,e,, military and vocational education and 
vocational experiences outside the home connnunity. 

The men were asked to indicate their areas of interest among the 



trades offered in the retraining programs if they had enrolled in retrain- 
ing programs. These trades, as mentioned earlier, were sheet metal work, 
automobile mechanics, masonry, electronics, building maintenance, and auto- 
mobile servicing. Only a small percent of the College Rejecters stated 
that they would have been interested in none of these areas (table 17). 
Maintenance and sheet metal work were lowest in preference. 

Most of the College Rejecters stated that they would have enrolled 
if the college training program had been shorter. This was a 52-week pro- 
gram, compared with 12 weeks for the Commission program. The extended period 
of training seemed to give pause to many. When asked for a preference, three' 
fourths gave 6 or 9 months as an optimal training period (table 18), 



Reasons Given by the Men for Not Enrolling 

This desire for a shorter training program is reflected in the reason 
most often given by the men for not enrolling: that the '^?.5 a week training 

allowance was inadequate to support their families for the duration of the 
training. Two-thirds of the College Rejecters and three-fourths of the Com- 
mission group gave this reason, as shown in the tabulation on the following 



page. 



V 


Percent ffivini? stated reasor3:_ 


■ stated reason for not enrolling ^ 


College 
Re j ecters 
(1-9) 


College 
Re j ecters 
(10-13) 


Corarai.ssion 
Rej ecters 


Training allowance too small to 
support family for duration of 
training 


66 


,63 


74 


Found employment 


10 


16 


16 


Felt academically inadequate 


10 


7 




Felt ineligible 


18 


10 


— 


iii sunder stood information or 
received incorrect information 


28 


12 


12 


Applied too late 


20 


16 


16 


Had no interest in courses offered 


— 




36 


Having financial or personal-family 
difficulties at inception of program 


10 


10 


10 


Other 


20 


23 


16 



^Sorae tnem gave two or more reasons; consequently the suns cf percents 
exceed 100, 



The iinportance assigned to the reasons here was based on responses to 
the question, “Vlhat were the main reasons you did not enroll in the training 
program?*’ Therefore, some of the figures differ from those shovni elsev/here 
in the report, which are based on differently phrased questions. 

Second in iinportance were misunderstood information (for College Rejecters 
1— 9)> finding employment (for College Rejecters 10-13 )j and lack of interest 
in the training offered (for the Commission group). VMle none of these 

I 

ca+ ivories included a majority cf the men interviewed, it seemed significant 
to tjie investigators that about a third of the Ccmmissicn group had no interest 
in the program which they were offered. 



Amount of Training iillowanoe 
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Besides being the leading reason given by the men for nob enrolling, 

the men's concern about the low training allowance was also apparent in 

their answers to ques-'-ions used to gauge their attitudes about retraining 

and uneraployinent. To test the hypothesis that the men who did not enroll 

in the program fel that the training allowances were too low, the inter- 

viexiTees were read, at different times in the inter'^/iev/, two statements 

which were believed to embody opposite points of view on this matter: 

The training allowance of |25 per week for the 
new program is too little assistance for a 
family in this area. 

The government allowance of 1^25 per week for the 
retraining program is enough to help a man who 
really wants to go to school. 

The men were asked whether their opinion on each statement was "agree,” 
"can't say,” or "disagree." These responses had respective weights of 3, 2, 

1 on the first, or positive statement of the attitude, and of 1, 2, 3 on the 
second. 

The average sum of ratings given this set of statements by the Commission 
and College Rejecter (l-9) groups was 5, indicating substantial support of 
the hypothesis that low training allowances were a deterrent. (See table 
19.) A high average rating (5*l) was also given this area by the Enrollers, 
perhaps reflecting their experience during several months of training. But 



^The attitude data were gathered by use of an opinionnaire or attitude 
scale. The scale used the Likert method of assigning reverse weights to ratings 
for positive and negative statements which reflect polar points of view on the 
matter involved. (See Allen Edwards, Techniques of Attit udes Scale Construct^ 
ion . New York, Appleton-Century-Crafts, Inc., 1957, ch. IV.) 

The method is described in greater detail in the Statistical Appendix 
(p. 35-36). 
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the College Rejecters (l0-13) had a 3*0 rating, which indicated disagreement 

and a lack of support of the hypothesis. 

nf* -Kiri c crpmin psftftm.q odd. Ko ready explana.tion can be 

V WA W# ^ *— Q— XT’ -- - — — 

given. It might be remembered, however, that their level of living was 
higher and that more persons in the households worked. They may have felt 
more secure in their ability to support their families on this allowance 
plus other income. About half indicated that they felt that the allowance 
was sufficient to help a man who really wanted to go to school, and approxi- 
mately 40 percent in the other groups agreed with the former and 90 percent 
agreed v/ith the latter. Only one-fifth of the College Rejecters (10-13) 
compiled perfect ratings of agreement with the suggestion that the allowances 
were too lovr, while about half of the other groups compiled perfect agreement 
ratings. It will be recalled that the length of program also seemed to be a 
factor in the men* s assessment of the adequacy of the training allowance- -xie 
ban on outside earnings probably also entered into it. In fact, this restrict 
ion was the determining factor for several enrollers who withdrew from the 

College program. 

Possibly the preliminary results on these points, which were made avail- 
able to the Congress during its consideration of the 1963 amendments to the 
MDTA,^\ade some contribution to the correction of the conditions that are 
noted as the main deterrents to enrollment in this final report. The amend- 



^^See Hearings Before the Select Subc o mmittee on Labor of the Gommitt^ . 
on Education and Labor. House of Repr e sentatives. 88th Congress, Session 
on HR 6QQ1 . HR 7 ' 10- and HR 7377 . pp. 87-110, for the testimony of Lyman B. 
Brooks," James A. Bowser, iJilliam F. Brazziel, and Vdlliam M. Cooper on the 
1963 amendments. 
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raents authorized higher training allowances and removed restrictions on out- 
side earnings during the training period. Replications of the study under 

X?.t^W U^IIUX OXUllO iliXgUU pi7v»UU.UC? l^OUXUD 4 LULOO UXXX04.C?14U XX WijLWiSXS? W3WW 



forth here* 



Location of Project 

The staff of the college training program hypothesized that the loca- 

t 

tion of the program on a college campus might have been a deterrent to 
enrollment. As mentioned earlier, the directors of both programs— the 
Commission project as well as that of the College — experienced great diffi- 
culty in filling their classes. The staff h 5 rpothesized that potencial en- 
rollers felt that they might not fit into the campus life of the college 
or that the college could not train them for work in the skilled trades. 

The reaction items in this case were: 

Going to school on a college campus is out of 
line for the ordinary person. 

Men in this ccramunity can learn technical skills 
at a college as well as any place else. 

The rejecters* responses to these two items did not support the hypo- 
thesis, Over 90 percent of all rejecter groups agreed with the second item, 
which suggested that the location of the project did not in fact deter en- 
rollment, However, the enroUers, perhaps reflecting their experience during 
the first few months of training, exhibited rather substantial agreement with 
the hypothesis. Indeed, 30 percent compiled a 6,0 score of perfect agreement 
with the proposition that the raen had reservations about technical training 



at a college. 
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Academic Inadequacy ? 

It was conjectured by those involved that the rejecters of the program 
had feelings of academic inadequacy and that this was a factor, in onexx- ucox- 
tancy to enroll in the training programs. It was felt that the older men 
would have doubts about their ability to succeed in a classroom situation. 

The reaction items for this hypothesis were: 

Older men don’t have too much trouble learning 
new things. 

Older men are not able to keep 11 ^ s 
with young people. 

The average sums of ratings for this area were positive (4 plus) for 
all the categories of Rejecters, as well as for the Enrollersi The Enrollers 
might well have felt that they would have difficulty but were willing to try 
anyway. Those who were veterans were less apprehensive than those who were not. 

School and CifLtural Expectations 

There is a growing literature on the role of the culture in determining 
the individual’s concepts of participation in learning activities. Generally, 
it is felt that low income families do not value education as highly as middle 
income families, that they expect their children to begin work earlier in life, 
and that they do not expect adults to continue their education. The investi- 
gators were interested in the latter concepts as a factor in this study. The 
reaction items for the test of the hypothesis were: 

People in the church and community approve 
of older persons going back to school. 

People would feel funny going back to school 
after being out for a number of years. 

The average sums of ratings on these items were low for all categ 0 r 3 .es 
of the men and did not support the hypothesis (table 22). The Commission 



t 

group, which compiled the lowest rating, had a much lower percentage who felt 
that people in the church and community approved of older persons going back 

oomci +T mo o miii^Vi ln^JP^r^ WhO fsXt thali P60pl6 

Xj{j O^llUV^X y UULKJ d v-» V1.1.W v-*.***w »-< i -*«-/ - - 

would feel funny returning to school and a much higher percent of can* t say 



answers, * 

Retraining as a Form of !//elfare 

One of the problems of directors of social service agencies is the mis- 
conceptions held by many persons of the nature of their programs and services, 

■V- 

Many people often consider them a form of welfare and reject them on the basis 

that acceptance would compromise their position of respect and dignity in their 

community. The investigators tested this concept as a factor. The results 

did not support it. The reaction items were: 

The government program to retrain people 
is just the same as relief. 

The government should help a man learn a new 
trade so that he can get a job. 

The sums of ratings here were the lowest of all the pairs of items in 
the study. All were 2 plus, indicating substantial disagreement wj.th the 
idea. (See table 23) Only the College Rejecter (l-9) group indicated sub- 
stantial ambivaDence; 34 percent of these men agreed that the program was a 
form of relief, but 94 percent thought that the government should help them 
learn new skills. This could reflect confusion about the nature of relief 
or the training programs or both. 



Reluctance to Migrate for Placement 

Many individuals are reluctant to leave their home communities in search 

i 

of employment. This seems true in many cases in the pockets of dire poverty 



about which we read so much today. 
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Pjceas which are isolated by geography • x- v/hicli have an unusual close- 
ness of ccramunity and an unusual identification by persons with the community 
seem to engender this reluctance.*^ The metropolitan area where this study 
was carried out seems to fit this description to some degree, being on a 
kind of peninsula, bounded on three sides by a river, a bay, and an ocean, 
and the residents refer to it as '“'Tidewater Virginia," seeming unusually proud 
of both its past and its present. The investigators determined, therefore, 
to test for the presence of reluctance to migrate to find v/ork, although 
migration was not a requisite for enrollment in the training programs, and 
the men were aware that it was not. The reaction items were 

People don’t mind moving from Tidewater 
to get work. 

People don’t want to leave Tidewater to 
get work. 

The average sums of ratings of the reactions of the men seemed to 
support the hypothesis that some reluctance to move from the area to find 
employment exists. The Commission group was an exception, however. The sums 
of ratings averaged almost 5.0 in the Enroll er and the College Rejecter groups 
but only 3.6 in the Commission group (table 24). Age might be a factor here, 
as it is recalled that this group was approximately 8 years younger than the 
other three. Only 12 percent of this group scored 6.0 on this item, compared 
with approximately 45 percent of the other groups. 

The Economy will Reabsorb the Unemployed 

There was a question in the minds of the investigators concerning the 



"^Ely Chinoy, American Workers and Their Dreams, New York, Doubleday, 1955. 
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extent to which the unemployed in this area grasped the significance of 
national trends in unemployment, illthough the newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision contained some discussions on the problems of hard core unemp3.oyment 
and the rather dim prospects of unskilled men with little education finding 
full-time jobs, the investigators wondered if the men in this study felt 
that unemplojrment represented a temporally economic recession, a recovery 
from which would mean full employment for all* The reaction items to test 
this hypothesis were: 

Emplo 3 nnent will pick up after awhile and 
all the people will have work. 

Men will not be able to get work because 
machines are more and more putting them 
out of work. 

The average sums of ratings for most of the men did not seem to support 
the hypothesis that the men felt that the economy would reabsorb them, (See 
table 25*) Somewhat more of the Commission Rejecters, most of whom were 
white, than of the three predominately Negro groups, felt this way. There 
was substantial ambivalence among the College Rejecters (l-9)s More than 
half stated that they believed that things would pick up after awhile and 
all the people will have work, but at the same time, three-fourths of them 
believed that increasing mechanisation represented a threat. This paradoxi- 
cal attitude may reflect the unemployment situation in the area, where the 
unemployment rate has been low but unemployment among workers with little 
education has been severe. 

Placement Difficulties After Training 

A question whi.ch was encountered often in the recruitment phase of the 
training program concerned placement after retraining. Prospective trainees 
often asked if there were a demand for the occupations which v; ere being offered 



for training. Mthough the question was not prevalent among prospective 
fpaineeSj many observers inquired about the operation of discriminatory 
practices on the part of employers and unions where the employment of Negro 
craftsmen were concerned. The investigators attempted to test these ques- 
tions as hypotheses. There were three pairs of reaction items here: 

Even if a man has a trad©^ it is hard to 
get work. 

If a man had a nev; trade, he would then 
be able to get work. 

No matter what trade a Negro learns, 
industries around here will not take 
him on. 

If Negroes can only get good skilled 
training, they can get good jobs in 
this area. 

No matter how good a craftsman a Negro 
becomes, the unions will keep him out 
of a job in this area. 

Unions in this area are fairly reasonable 
where Negro craftsmen are concerned. 

None of the h 3 rpotheses concerning reservations about placement was sup- 
ported by the average sums of ratings. None of the averages was above the 
midpoint of 4.0. (See table 26.) 



Lack of Self-Reliance 

Many persons feel strongly that the unemployed are not self-reliant. 
They feel that tnese people regard the government as a major source of 
support and that they are content to live as a government ward. This 
reasoning also holds that if unemployed persons would get out and try harder 
to find work, unemployment would decrease substantially. The investigators 
attempted to ascertain whether the men were self-reliant with respect to 
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finding a job* The reaction items were: 

If unemployed persons would get out and 
try harder to find work, unemployment would 
be cured. 

The government should take full resnonsibilitv 
for sunnorting people who are out of work* 

The average suras of ratings did not support the hypothesis that the 
men in this sample lacked self-reliance, as defined by these items* This is, 
ho ./ever, a difficult attitude to measure, and undoubtedly merits further and 
more concentrated study* 

Aboivt one-fourth of the men stated that they believed that unemployment 
would be cured if people would get out and try harder to find work, and one- 
third believed that the government should take full re snonsibility for sun- 
nortinp- people who are out of work* At least two-fifths of the men in all 
groups took a neutral position on this item and preferred alternatives as 
solutions* These alternatives followed closely the listing by the men of the 
best methods for helping unemployed men* This listing is treated below* 

Opinions Regarding Help to the Unemployed 

One of the key questions asked was idiat methods the men recommended for 
helping the unemployed. This question was p.aced near the middle of the inter- 
view, so as to assure a rather full discussion* The replies revealed five 
major categories of opinions concerning possible solutions to unemployment, as 
shown in table 28, 

Retraining programs sponsored by government were stated most frequently 
by all of the men involved as a method of solving unemployment* Approximately 
two-thirds of the Commission and College Rejecters (l0-13) stated this as a 
method, but only half of the College Rejecters (l-9) did so* The initiation 



of public works programs was the method v/hich received the next highest rating. 
Approximately one-fourth of both College groups and one-eighth of the Commission 

group stated this as a method* 

The men were also concerned with methods of learning about and securing 
jobs in the community. This was mentioned frequently by the College groups. 

This method was not anticipated by the investigators, and the interviewers 
were directed to question the men closely about this factor. Many of the men 
seemed to feel that good jobs existed in the city but because of a lack of 
knowledge about them, they were not able to make application. Many also felt 
that their abilities v/ere higher than the jobs to which they were referred by 
the local Employment Commission and private employment agencies. A sizable 
group of the College Rejecters (almost 20 percent) felt that there should be 
more communications between employed and unemployed men regarding job openings. 
This might seem odd until it is recalled that a \^rd of mouth communication 

system seems effective in this culture. 

A few men in each group felt that industry should take on more unemployed 

persons and train them on the job. Some of the men recalled that during World 
War II, industries in the area taught new skills when manpower needs became 
acute. Remembering the high employment at that time, perhaps, one man sug- 
gested that another war would solve unemployment. 

Some men thought that vocational training in high schc 1 should be improved 
and several thought that children should begin vocational ^raining in the ele- 
mentary grades. Others said that everyone should at least get a high school 

education. 

A small group would also limit or regulate automation. The investigators 
were surprised that this group was not larger. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



To sum up, a rejecter of retraining programs, as portrayed in this study, 
closely resembles an enroller. Like the enroller, the tjrpical rejecter was 
about 35 years old, married, and had three or four dependents including his 
wife. He had completed the 10th or 11th grade. One member of his household 
worked, usually his wife, and their combined earnings, when both were employed, 
totaled about $50 per week — somewhat more if he had more education, or if he 
was white. 

Unlike the enroller, however, the rejecter had seldom been in military 
service or worked outside his home community. He was also less likely than 
the enroller to have worked with or near skilled tradesmen. 

The rejecter seemed prone to misunderstand information about the new 
training programs. He also seemed to think that he could not afford a long 
period of training with the low training allowance and the strictures on 
after-school employment involved in these programs. In fact, these seemed 
to be the three major influences in the decisions of a majority of the men 
to forego retraining; 

1, The training allowance of $25 ner week . The men considered 
it inadequate to sunport their families over the period of 
the training progra. s. Approximately two-thirds of the men 
who did not enroll indicated 'ttiat this was a factor in their 
decisions to forego retraining. The regulations discourag- 
ing after-school employment during the training period seemed 
to reinforce this reservation, 

2, The length of the training program . The men were concerned 
that they would not be abD.e to support their families over 
a long period of time. Approximately four-fifths of the 
men who rejected training programs of 52 weeks stated that 
they would have enrolled if the programs had been shorter. 



3. CoinmunicationR vi~bh -nro^^Dective trainees , Conununlcations 
problems impeded the recruitment of trainees and resulted 
in some misunderstandings concerning the nature of the 
training programs. The fact that the programs were the 
first to be initiated in the area seemed to exacerbate 
this situation. Approximately one-sixth of the rejecters 
reported that they did not feel eligible for the program when 
they first received information about it. About one-fourth 
of the rejecters received information about the program by wo 
word of mouth. 

About half stated specifically that the length of the pro- 
grams was not clear when they first received information. 

Mors than one-fifth received information too late to enroll 
even if they had attempted to do so. 

Backgrounds of experience in the military service, association with 
skilled workers, and work experience outside the home community — all deemed 
important in occupational choice and adaptability — also seemed to predispose 
the men to enrollment. More than three-fifths of the enrollers had served 
in the military service, compared with about two— fifths of the rejecters, 
and 36 and 8 percent, respectively, had received general education equiva- 
lency training in the service. Nearly two-thirds of the enrollers had 
worked v/ith skilled tradesmen, and two-thirds had worked outside their home 
communities, compared with approximately two— fifths and one— third, respect 
ively, of the rejecters. 

Nevertheless, the rejecters’ opinions of how best to solve unemplojnnent 
in their community were led by more government retraining programs. Other 
possible solutions stated by the men were the initiation of public works 
programs, improved job placement services, and more on-the-job training oy 

industry. 

Thus, the men reacted negatively to items in the inter\riew designed to 
ascertain the lack of self-reliance or a "welfare mentality," Most seemed 
eager to find employment and many were interested in retraining. The men 
did i;6t seem to regard the training program as a form of relief. Despite the 
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limitations of the measure used to gauge self-reliance, the investigators 
regard this finding as worthy of further study* Psychologists generally 
believe that long exposure to poverty and bigotry creates a "welfare men- 
tality" among minority groups* That it had not done so in this case suggests 
additional factual tests of this belief. 

There seemed to be some reservations on the part of the men toward 
leaving the community, which has certain provincial aspects, to find work* 

Most men — the rejecters as well as the enrollers — felt that with new skills, 
they would have little difficulty in finding employment in the area* 

School attendance at an advanced age seemed to pose a problem for the 
men who did not enroll, but the same obtained for those who did enroll* 

Among the enrollers, the veterans were less apprehensive than the nonveterans* 
In sum, the investigators felt that the findings supported two of the 
ten hypotheses tested and partially supported a third. It seems clear that 
communications were inadequate and the training allowance too low* And it 
also appears that limited work experience deterred some of the men from en- 
rolling. 



These deterrents to enrollment do not seem unique* Under similar cir- 
cumstances, they might well operate in any community. This would seem 
especially true if retraining programs were being initiated in the community 
for the first time and if a large number of undereducated persons were in- 
volved* 

None of the factors identified as deterrents in the study seemed tinusually 
difficult. The investigators believe that most could be overcome* 

The financial situations of the potential trainees, tho length of the 
training programs, communications with the men, community attitudes toward 
unemployment, worker concepts of retraining, and alternatives :n course 
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offerings all seeraeu to be important i this situation and will probably have 
to be considered in similar situations. 

Recommendations 

Directors of new retraining programs in a community might well initiate 
long range information programs designed to facilitate community understanding 
of retraining programs, but should be prepared for only gradual acceptance of 
the benefits and responsibilities of retraining on the part of those involved. 

This type of program must utilize a wide variety of techniques. One of 
the best might be a centrally located demonstration retraining project whose 
trainees and graduates would be living testimony to the effectiveness of 
retraining as a solution to unemployment. This seems especially important 
where potential trainees have limited education. AgriculturaH. Extension agents 
use this technique in trying to achieve the adoption of new planting, ferti~ 
lizing, and cultivation techniques. Their experiments in techniques to 
facilitate the adoption of hybrid seed corn, for example, are often regax*ded 
as classics. In the area where this study was conducted, while great diffi- 
culty was experienced in filling the first classes, succeeding classes have 
been easier to fill. There arc now many inquiries about retraining and many 
requests to be put on the "waiting list" for new classes. Retraining had been 
in existence in the area for 14 months when these indications of awareness and 
acceptance became apparent. It seems that this awareness can be quite paro- 
chial, however. Many of the- community leaders meeting in the State capital, 
also in the 14th month of retraining, were n^t well informed about retraining 
progi’ams, but all were vitally interested in learning more about them. 

The community advisory committee technique might a], so be utilized, A 
city or a county might contain advisory committees for several specific parts 
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of the greater community* The first group recruited will probably consist 
of the "innovators" in the community — the cosmopolites and the better educated* 

Also, the directors of programs might experiment with new types of re- 
cruiting techniques* A 3- or 4-day workshop with instruction by social psy- 
chologists would seem valuable* Exchanges of ideas and formulation of new 
plans might be the result* Regional and area, supervisors might also benefit 
from this experience* 

Regardless of the efficacy of the information program, many persons with 
large families and small family incomes will probably have to forego retraining 
unless methods can be found to help them feed, clothe, and house their families 
during the retraining period* The 1963 Amendments to the Manpo'wer Development 
and Training Act permit after-school employment during retraining and more 
liberal training allowances* These provisions might be of great benefit to 
low income families* The staff of one of the retraining programs in this 
study, for example, attempted to secure surplus food for the men who were 
experiencing severe financial problems* The men were completely convinced of 
the value of this approach but local welfare officials were only able to give 
assistance in the form of free sohccl lunches for the children* Communities 
which are vitally concerned with growing economic dependency might well make 
the small extra investment in welfare benefits which will put these families 
on their feet and enable them to break out of the poverty cycle* A full pro- 
gram of assistance might include surplus food and clothing, stamps and medical 
assistance for adults and children — items which seem to pose large problems 
for families with small savings and low incomes* 
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Planners who regard poverty-ridden individuals as lacking self-reliance and 
respect for the value of education mighh well examine the factual support for 
this belief. The findings of this study which indicate a good deal of self- 
reliance and considerable support for education are similar to the findings of 
Riessraan,^ Sears, Maccoby and Levin, ^ Hyman, 1*^ and a growing number of other 
investigators. Education is desired by disadvantaged persons more than is 
generally realized, but as this study found, they often feel inhibited about 
stepping out of the routine in w^iich they find themselves to secure it, ^so, 
it has been found that these people are often very pragmatic in their desire for 
learning and that they feel threatened and frustrated by the procedures for en- 
rollment,"^ 

Government retraining programs which actively recruit persons might trans- 
cend these barriers to learning. Also, the broadened provisions for literacy 
training in the 1963 MDTA amendments might well serve as the greatly needed catalyst 
in the solution of the national problem of adult literacy, l«ihile attempts at up- 
grading literacy levels have too often suffered from some reservations on the part 
of the adults toward participation and while attempts at upgrading the technical 
skills of adults have suffered from the lack of adult literacy, in conjuncture, 
they should be an effective approach. 
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Frank Riessraan, v/orkers* Attitudes Towarc 
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unpublished Ph, D, dissertation, Columbia University, 1*^55, 

^Robert Sears, Eleanor Naccoby, and. Harry Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing . 
Evanston, Row, Peterson and Co,, 1957. 



^ Herbert Hyman, "The Value Systems of Different Classes," in Class, Status , 
and Power , edited by Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, Glencoe, Ill«s, The Free 
Press Go., 1953. 
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It might well be that the most difficult problem will be to reach and 
bring large nuinbers of this undereducated group into the retraining programs* 

This will probably be true at least for the first undereducated trainees to be 
recruited in a community. Recruiters will probably have to lean heavily on 
both the information system and the advisory committee described above when 
dealing with a man in this group, A more personalized approach will have to 
be made to some men in this group. These men are the most isolated in the com- 
munity, cut off even from the informal channels of communication. The concept 
of technical training is apt to be foreign to these men and their ability to 
comprehend instructions and explanations might be inadequate. Also, they may 
have more family responsibility and less family financial assistance. These 
types of persons receive their information by word of mouth and most importantly, 
perhaps, they make their decisions on advice from persons they trust, liinisters, 
union leaders, foremen, employers, sheriffs, morticians, physicians, church lay 
leaders, school teachers, bankers, merchants and close friends who are literate 
are all examples of persons who are requested to offer advice to these persons. 

All could be pressed into service to interpret retraining programs a nd to offer 
suggestions and advice concerning enrollment. 

After the initial classes have begun, techniques such as open house days, 
tell-a— story slides and tape recordings of the instruction plus newletters written 
in s-.rople language might be utilized to call attention to and interpret the on- 
going demonstration of retraining. The trainees themselves might be interviewed 
on the radio stations to which these people listen. Their wives and children 
might be organized into auxiliary groups. Many of these techniques were uti- 
lized in the retraining programs in this study. Reaching these people, informing 
them and changing their attitudes sometimes will be difficult, but it will not 
be impossible. 
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The foregoing suggestions follow closely the general set of rules or 
principles observed by social psychologists in their attempts to change atti- 
tudes* Directors of retraining might follow them also* A partial list is as 

follows: 

1* Attitudes, once learned, are difficult to modify but not 
impossible* 

2* New attitudes are learned through the experiences of asso c - 
iation . transfer and need sati sf a ction* 

3* New attitudes are more likely to be transferred through 
face-to-face contacts and group discussion than through 
impersonal lectures or mass media* 

4, If a person realizes that it is to his advantage to change, 
the process id.ll be facilitated* 

5* Changes take place if arrangements are made for persons 
to learn new ways of feeling and reacting through asso- 
ciation, 

Finally, certain aspects of this study imply a need for replications of 
this type of research elsewhere* Levels of education, for example, vary greatly 
from region to region in this country. They also vary within a region. Research 
of this type might yield valuable information if carried out in cities where 
there .orq, many census tracts with low median levels of education and in cities 
where there are few. In I960, for example, Washington, D. C., had a median of 
11.7 years of school completed for the iotal population, with only 3 of 93 
census tracts having medians below grade 8. Birmingham, on the other hand, 
had a median level of 10.1 for its total population, but 27 of 44 tracts were 
beneath the eighth grade. Attitudes and concepts concerning retraining in 



12;;/illiam N. Lambert and Wallace E* Lambert, Socia]. rsvchoToaC, Englewood 
Cliffs, N, J,, Prentice-Hall, 1964, P* 65* 

^^ Income and Education in Neighb o rhoods, VJashington, D. G, and Birmingh^ , 
ATri# ^ Bur 63 .li of Lsbor 1963# 
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these two cities might also be different* 

Research of this type might yeild valuable information if carried out 
in areas where unemployment is higher than was the case in this study* The 
findings of this study concerning attitudes toward reabsorption of unem- 
ployed men, migration for placement, and other matters might be different 
in such a setting* 



A rural sample might be studied as well as a larger sample of youth 
and young adults similar to the Commission group in this study- ML'iicr j- ty 
group attitudes toward unions might also be stronger and affect decisions 
more decisively than in this study in areas where unions are stronger and 
union discrimination has not been eliminated* 



The time and modest expense involved in replication of studies of this 
type might well be justified* This is a diverse country and attempts to 
generalize too broadly from findings in one metropolitan area might cause 
planners to misjudge in attempting to aid certain groups which might be at 
the extremes of demographic characteristics* 

The need for further study excepted, however, there seem to be few factors 
influencing decisions of unemployed, unskilled men to enroll in retraining pro- 
grams which skillful planning and execution by the directors of these programs 



% 



cannon overcome, 






Explanatory Notes 

This section presents the interview data from the study, in tabular 

form. In each table, the data are grouped by the four sample categories: 

Enrollers— men who enrolled in the College retraining program. 

College Rejecters (l— 9)~”*men with less than 10 years of education 
who rejected retraining in the program conducted by the Norfolk 
Division of Virginia State College on its campus. 

College Rejecters (l0-13)— men with 10 but less than 14’ years 
cf education who rejected retraining in the College program. 

Commission Rejecters — men who rejected retraining in a program 
sponsored by the Virginia Employment Commission. 

VJithin these categories, data are shown by veteran status for some 
items. 

Tables 19-27 present data for the sums of ratings used in the attitude 
assessment part of the study. These sums of ratings were computed in the 
following manner: For each attitude to be assessed, the interviewer asked 

his subject to express his opinion on two statements framed to express polar 
attitudes on the particular matter, by answering "agree," "can't say," or 
"disagree." Respective weights of 3, 2, and 1 were given to these responses 
to the positive statement of the attitude. The weighting was reversed for 
the negative statement.^ Thus, to assess whether the men did not enroll in 
retraining because they feared they would have to leave the area in order to 
find work in their field of training, the responses to the two statements 



^This method of assessing attitudes was 

is described fully by Allen Edwards in Techniques of Attitudes Scale Constructio n 
(New York, Apple ton-Century-Crafts, Inc., 1957), ch. IV. 



were weighted as follows: 



.... 1 
No. 1* 





Weight assigned to response of- 


Agree 


Can’t sav i 

1 - 1 


Disafitree 


10a 


People don’t mind moving from 






■ 




Tidewater to get work 


1 


2 


3 


3b 


People don’t want to leave 










Tidewater to get work 


3 


2 


1 



*The item number refers to position of the statements in the interview 
instrument; the statements on a given attitude were not placed in successive 
order. 



The weights for each man* s response to the two statements were then 
summed# A sum of 6 indicates complete agreement with the attitude, and a sum 
of 2, complete disagreement# A sum of 4 might indicate neutrality, or "can*t 
say" feelings, but it, like sums of 3 or 5, might also reflect inconsistent 
or ambivalent responses or the failure of the two statements to express polar 
attitudes# Thus, in the foregoing example, a man who was reluctant to migrate 
in order to find work would disagree with item 10a and agree with item 3b, and 
the sum of his ratings would be 6 c 

Besides frequency data, the tables show measures of central tendency and 
variability where responses have been distributed over a range or a scale# 

They also show whether the means for the several Rejecter groups differ sig- 
nificantly from that for the Enroll ers, using the Chi square or the t test of 
significance at the #01 level, as appropriate. That is, the observed differ- 
ence was considered to be statistically significant if the odds neve 99 to 1 
against the chance occurrence of a difference of that magnitude# 
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Unless otherwise stated, the percents are based on the number of men in the 
sample who had received information about the training programs, as shown in 
table 1; that is, 90 Enrollers, 50 College Rejecters (l-9) , IO4 College 
Rejecters (IO-13), and 50 Commission Rejecters. 
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Table 1. Receipt of information About the Training Programs 







Had received 


Percent of those who 




Number 


information 


had received informa- 


Group 1/ 


in 


Percent 




tion before deadline 


Group 


of 

Total 


Number 


for application 




Enrollers 


90 


100 


90 


100 


College Rejecters (l-9) 


58 




50 


60 


College Rejecters (10-13) 


116 


90 


104 


68* 


Commission Rejecters 


50 


100 


50 


100 



1/ For definition of groups, see first page of statistical appendix, 
^Figure differs significantly from the comparable figure for Enrol- 
lers, using Chi square test of significance at the ,01 level; that is, a 
difference of this magnitude would occur by chance only 1 time out of 100, 



Table 2. Mathod of Receiving Information About the Training Programs 

(Percent distribution) 



Method 


: : College : College 

: Enrollers s Re j ecterstRejecters 

: (1-9) : (10-13) 


; Commission 

: Rejecters 

• 

• 


All Methods 


3.00 


100 


100 


100 


Explanation from Virginia 
Employment Commission 


Counselor 


37 


40 


19 


44 


Letter from Virginia Employ 
ment Commission, . • • • 


24 


6 


12 


52 


Nord of Mouth 


17 


24 


40 


— 


Newspapers 


10 


8 


15 


4 


Radio Newscast. . , . , . 


1 


6 


1 


— 


Radio Announcement . , . . 


— 


6 


1 


— 


Television Announcement 


2 


2 


— 


mmmm 


Announcement in Church . . 


r,2 


2 


— 


— 


Television Newscast. . . . 


— 


2 


— 


— 


Announcement in Business 


Establishment 


1 


— 


— 


— 


Other Methods 


6 


4 


12 
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Table 3. Employment Status and Concepts of Eligibility 
for Enrollment Upon Receipt of Information 
Concerning the Retraining Programs 
(Percent of Respective Groups) 





Group 


: Employed when informa- 
I tion received 


Felt 

they 




: Total : toking 

: : full-time 


were 

eligible 


Enrollers 

College Rejectors (l-9) . 
College Rejectors ( 10-13) 
Commission Rejectors. . . 


33 13 

50 35 

4S 34 

34 32 


97 

80 

85 

90 


.Table 4. 


Inquiry 


About Possibility of Enrollment: 
Extent and Methods 








: : College : College 

: Enrollers: Rejecters: Rejecters 

: : (1-9) ; ( 10-13 )_ 


: Commission 

: Rejecters 

• 

• 



Inquired about the possibil- 
ities of enrolling in the 
training programs: Percent of 

group 

Number 



All methods of inquiry 
Reported to Virginia Employ- 
ment Commission 
Reported to College 
Called Virginia Employment 
Commission 

Talked to an acquaintance 
who had done one of the 
above 

Called Ihe College 
Other 



100 


64^'- 


81 


90 


90 


32 


84 


45 


Percent 


Distribution of 


those 


who inquired 


100 


100 


100 


100 


81 


60 


58 


52 


7 


20 


23 


— — 


8 


2 


5 


48 




6 


4 




2 


6 


5 


mmmm 


2 


6 


5 


-- 



^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, 
table 1. 
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Table 5. Understanding of Length of the Training Programs 

(Percent of respective groups) 



: Stated that they : Correctly identified 
: correctly understood length of training 
Group : the length of train-s- program during inter- 

' : ing program on re- : view 

! ceint of informaticn — 

Enrollers 

College Rejecters (l-9) 

College Rejecters (10-73) 

Commission Rejecters 



S3 

40 ^ 

48 ^ 

90 



100 

90 

90 

Question not asked 



Table 6. Age Distribution 
(Number of respondents) 



Age Group 


• 

• 

: Eiirollers 

• 

• - . 


: College 
: Rejecters 
: (1-9:) 


: College 
: Rejecters 

: (10-13J_ 


: Commission 

: Rejecters 

• 

• - 


All ages 


. . 90 


iS 


1Q4 


5D. 


21 to 29 years 

30 to 39 years 

40 to 49 years 

50 to 65 years 


. . 5 

. • 62 

. . 13 

. . 10 


3 

36 

7 

4 


n 

76 

9 

12 


40 

6 

1 

3 


Median age. ...... 

Mean age 


. . 37.7 


33.6 

36.3 


34.8 

36.1 


28.4 

28.0 



^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, 
table 1. 



Table 7. Educational Attainment 
(Percent distribution) 





• • 

• • 


College : 


College : 


Commission 


Highest graae completed: Enrollers : 

• • 


Rejecters : 

(1-9) : 


Re j scters : 

(10-13) s 


Rej ecters 


All Grades 


-1 nrs 


TOO 


100 


100 


ji \j\j 




1 


— 


4 


— - 


— 


2 


— 


— 






3 


1 


— 


— 




4 


1 


8 


— — 


mmmm 


5 

6 




6 




mmmrn 


3 


6 


— 


2 


7 


3 


24 


— 


12 


8 


6 


26 


— 


8 


9 


11 


26 


-- 


18 


10 


22 


— 


29 


12 


11 


13 


— 


25 


14 


12 


27 


— 


30 


34 


13 


9 


— 


7 




13+ 


3 




9 




Mean grade completed 
Standard deviation 


10.5 

2.1 


7.1^ 

2.0 


11.4* 

1.2 


10.0 

1.9 


»Figure differs significantly from the comparable figure for Emoll- 
ers, usi^t test of significance at the .01 is, at a defer- 
ence of this magnitude wonad occur by chance only about 1 time out of 1 . 



Table 8. 14arital Status 


Group 


Percent 

Married . 


College Rej«jcters (l-9) 

College Rejecters (10-13) ■ 


83 

, . 86 

nn 

0 • t i 



^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, 
table 1. 
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Table 9. Working Members in Households, and Their Relationship to Head 



Item 



: College : College : Commission 

Enrollers: Rejecters : Rejecters: Rejecters 

i : (10-13) I 



Percent of household heads 
with one or more other 
full-time workers in 
family 

Percent of household heads 
with one or more full-time 
or part-time workers in 
family 



1 worker. 

2 workers 

3 workers 

4 workers 



Mean Number of Workers, 
Standard deviation 

Family Members Working: 

Number 

Percent . 



Parent . • • 
Spouse . o . 
Children . . 
Other Member 



51 


64 


85* 


80 


77 




31 


31 


52 


56 


48 


56 


20 


22 


34 


32 


5 


2 


8 


10 




— 


3 




1.1 


1.1 


1.5* 


1.5* 


.8 


.5 


.9 


.7 


98 


53 


156 


75 


100 


100 


100 


100 


21 


16 


42 


72 


53 


64 


36 


12 


6 


6 


3 


— — 


20 


14 


19 


l6 


nt from figure for Enrollers; 


see footnote. 



table 1. 



TaWe 10, Total Weekly Earnings of Employed Household Members lJ 

(Percent distribution) 



: College : College ; Commission 
Enrollers :Rejecters ;Rejecters ; Rejecters 
; (l~9) ; (10-13) ; 



All Earnings 1 00 100 100 100 

Under $25 — 12 1 4 

$25-$50 66 42 37 12 

l50-sp75 21 36 37 22 

^75-J}P100 8 2 11 24 

Over ^aOO 5 8 14 38 



Mean Total Weekly Earnings . 5^50.83 |151.29 158.96 |82.90^ 

Standard deviation 21.59 25.29 26.44 30.05 

Median 44.28 48.50 58.65 89.58* 



i/ Average earnings when all working members of household, including 
the head, were actually employed- 

^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, 
table 7. 



Table 11. 



1 / 

Number of Dependents per Household 
(Percent dii.tribution) 





Enrollers: 


College : 
Pejecterss 
(1-9) : 


College 
Re j ecters 
(10-13) 


: Commission 
: Rejecters 

o 

• 


All Households 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 dependent, c 


22 


6 


23 


56 


2 dependents 


24 


20 


16 


.14 


3 dependents 


22 


16 


18 


6 


4 dependents 


9 


20 


22 


14 


5 dependents 


16 


12 


7 


— 


6 dependents . 




6 


7 


6 


7 dependents 


— 


4 


2 


4 


8 dependents 


2 


6 


3 


— 


9 dependents ....... 


— 


6 


2 


— 


10 dependents. •«.... 


— 


— 


— 




11 dependents. « 


1 


4 


— *** 


—— 


Mean Number of Dependents, . 


3.9 


4.5* 


3.3 


2.2* 


Standard deviation, . , , . 


1.9 


2.6 


2.0 


1.8 



^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, 
table 7. 

2/ Persons, including employed members of household , for whom head 
assumed responsibility. 
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Ts.ble 12 e Housing Situation 
(Percent of respective groups) 



Group 


: Renting homes : 

• 

• • 


Moved since inception 
or protects 


Enrollers . . . . 


. . SO 


16 


College Rejecters (l-9). ... 


. . 79 


14 


College Rejecters (10-13). . 


. 67 


9 


Commission Rejecters . . . . 


. . 62 


14 



Table 13. Military Service and Training 
(Percent of respective groups) 



; Had military: Had general : Received train 



Group : service ex- : education equk ing in a trade 

; perience ; valency in Serj in service 



Enrollers 


61 


34 


33 


College Rejecters (l-9). . 


. 38* 


6* 


16* 


CG?.lege Rejecters (10-13). 


. 38* 


9* 


22 


Commission Rejecters ... 


50 


10^ 


14* 



Table 14. Work Experience Outside Tidewater Area 

Group Percent with Experience 



Enrollerso ........... 67 

College Rejecters (l-9). ...: 24* 

College Rejecters (10-13). . 39* 

Commission Rejecters 30^ 



Table 15. Training in a Trade in Publi": School 



Group Pex'cent wxth Training 



Enrollers 44 

College Rejecters (l-9) . IS 

College Rejecters ( 10-13). 4S^ 

Commission Rejecters S* 



1 . 



^Significantly different from figure for bnrollers} see footnote, table 
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Table 16. Trade Experience 
(Percent of respective groups) 



Group 



Had worked 
at a trade 
or with a 



;:.Jith Close 
: friend who 
; works at 



With relative 
who works at 
trade 



^ ^ <-i VS 

oj. ca.^oouicixx 






Enr oilers. 



Commission Rejecters 





64 


61 


57 


. . 


30^ 


34^ 


34^ 


13). . 


46* 


62 


55 


• • « 


50 


48 


64 



Table 17. 



Training Choices of Rejecters if Enrolled 
in Retraining Programs 1/ 

(Percent distribution) 



Trade 



: College : College : Commission 

; Rejecters : Rejecters ; Rajecters 



Sheetmetal Work. ... 
Auto Mechanics .... 

Brick Masonry 

Electronics Technology 
Building Maintenance • 
None of These. « « . • 



10 


14 


10 


32 


19 


26 


18 


23 


6 


18 


29 


40 


14 


10 


6 


8 


5 


12 



ij Question not asked of Enrol?.ers. 

Table 18. Desired Length of Training Program 1/ 



: Would have en- 


; Percent of those who would 


: rolled if pro- 


; have enrolled in shorter 


: gram had been 


; program, by desired length 


: shorter 


: of nroeram 


: Percent Number 


: 3 months 6 montiis 9 months 



College Rejecters (l-9). • V8 
College Rejecters (10-13). S5 



39 

88 



24 

24 



1/ Question not asked of Enrollers and Commission Rejecters. 
^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, 

table !«. 
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Table 19s Attitude Eatings l/: That Training Allowance Was Too Low 

(For statements used to assess this attitude, see Table 28.) 

(Percent distribution) 



: College ; College : Commission 
Eni’ollers : Eejecters : Rejecters : Rejecters 
: (1-9) :__(1Q-13_)_ _t 



Rating 1/ 

All Ratings. im 100 100 IW 

2 2 8 31 8 

3 3- 4 '9 

4 33 28 36 36 

5 . - 6 6 3 

6 56 54 21 56 



Mean Rating 5.1 5.0 3.0* * 5.0 

Standard deviation 1.1 1.3 1.6 1.3 



1/ For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 15 
36. In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement with the stated attitude: 6, 
complete agreement. 

^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote. Table 7. 



Table 20. Attitude Ratings l/: That Location of Training Project 

on College Campus Deterred Enrollments 
(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28) 

(percent distribution) 



: College : College : Comiidseion 

Enrollers: Rejecters : Rejecters : Rejecters 
; (1-9) ; (10-13) : 



Rating 1/ 

All Ratings im 100 1^ 

2 50 80 74 64 

3 2 4 3 20 

4. 17 10 12 10 

5 . 1 — i 2 

6 . . . 30 6 10 



Mean Rating 3.6 2.5* 2.7* 2.5* 

Standard deviation ........ 1.8 1.1 1.3 »7 



l/For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 35- 
36,, In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement with the stated attitude; 6, 
complete agreement, 

*Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, table 7. 
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Table 21. Attitude Ratings l/; That Feelings of Academic 
Inadequacy Deterred Enrollment 
(For statements used to assess this attitude^ see table 23) 

(Percent distribution) 



Rating 1 / 




• • 

• • 

: Enrollers: 

• • 

• m 


College : College : 
Rejecters: Rejecters : 
(1-9) : (10-13) : 


Commission 

Rejecters 


All Ratings 




. 100 


100 


100 


100 








26 


12 


12 








4 


11 


6 








24 


39 


4S 








16 


9 


12 


6 . . 






30 


29 


22 


Mean Rating. •.••.•• 






4.2 


4.3 


4.3 


Standard deviation • . • • 






1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


Number of: 

Veterans. ••••... 




55 


19 


40 


( 2 /) 


Nonveterans 






31 


64 


(2/) 


Menn -rnting ofs 


Veterans 






4.0 


4.2 


( 2 /) 


Nonveterans 






4.2 


4.4 


( 2 /) 


Standard deviation for: 
Veterans . 






1.8 


1,8 - 


( 2 /) 


Nonveterans. 






1.8 


1.8 


( 2 /) 



1 / For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 35* 
36 , In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement vd.th the stated attitude; 6, 
complete agreement. 

2 / Veterans status not analyzed. 

^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, table 7* 
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Table 22. Attitude Ratings l/: That School Attendance by Older 

pp:ple .Violates Cultural Expectations 
(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28.) 

(Percent distribution) 



Rating 1/ 


• 

• 

: Enr oilers 

• 

• 


: College 

: Rejecters 

: ( 


: College 

: Rejecters 
: (10-13) 


: Commission 
: Rejecters 

1/ 


All ratings 


. . . 100 


ICO 


100 


100 




. . . 30 


30 


38 


27 




. . . 2 


2 


10 


24 






56 


32 


41 






4 


7 


8 






8 


13 


— 


Mean Rating . . 




3.5 


3.5 


3.3 


Standard deviation .... 




1.1 


1.4 


1.0 


Number of: 


Veterans, c 




19 


40 


(2/) 


Nonveterans ...... 




31 


64 


( 2 /) 


Mean rating of: 

Veterans 




3.6 


3.4 


(2/) 


Nonveterans • 




3.2 


3.8 


(2/) 


Standard deviation for: 
Veterans , 




1.0 


1.4 


(i- 


Nonveterans 




1.2 


1.4 


(2/) 



l/ For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 
35-36. In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement with the stated attitude j 
6, complete agreement. 

2/ Veterans status not analyzed. 
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Table 23. Attitude Ratings l/: That Retraining Program Was 

k Form of Relief 

(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28.) 

(Percent distribution) 



Rating 


• 

• 

rEnrollers 

• 

• 


: College 
?Rej ecters 
! (1-9) _ 


; College 
: Rejecters 
(10-133 


: Commission 
: Rejecters 


All Ratings 


100 


100 


100 


200 






50 


59 


80 






10 


10 


4 




28 


38 


- 25 


8 




. ^ ~ 


2 


4 


4 






“ 


2 


4 


Mean Rating 




2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


Standard deviation ... 




1.0 


1.1 


1.1 



2/ For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 
35-36. In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement with the stated attitude; 



6, complete agreement, 



Table 24. Attitude Ratings l/: Reluctance to Migrate for Placement If 

Necessary 

(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28.) 

(Percent distrib;ition) 



Rating 1/ 


m 

• 

: Ehhollers 

• 


: College 
: Rejecters 

= (1-9)- 


: College 
: Rejecters 

! (10-13) 


: Commission 

: Rejecters 

• 


All Ratings. ...... 


IQO 


.m 


IQO 






10 


20 


14 


34 






2 


7 


4 




40 


22 


23 


44 




10 


14 


8 


6 






42 


48 


12 




4.8 


4.6 


4.7 


3.6« 


Standard deviation » . . 


T * 

e • • • • 


1.5 


1.5 


X 



1 / For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 
35-36. In the scale, 2 denotes coraplete disagreement with the stated attitude; 
6, complete agreement. 

^Significantly different from figure for Enrollers; see footnote, table v. 
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Table 25. Attitude Ratings l/: That Economy Will Reabsorb the Unemployed 

(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28.) 

(Percent distribution) 



Rating l/ 


c * 

# • 

; Enrollers: 

• • 

• • 


College : 
Rei ecters : 
(l-9)-» 


College ; 
Rejecters: 
(10-13) ! 


Commission 

Rejecters 


All Ratings 


....... 100 


100 


100 


100 






26 


25 


40 




9 


8 


17 


12 






44 


40 


26 




»•«?••• 4* 


14 


8 


2 




7 


8 


10 


20 


Mean Rating 


, . 3.3 


3.7 


3.6 


3.5 


Standard deviation . 


1.2 


:i.2 


1.-2 


1.5 



1/' For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp^ 
55-36. In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement with the stated attitude; 



6, complete agreement. 
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Table 26. Attitude Ratings l/: Fear of Placement Difficulties 

After Training 

(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28.) 

(Percent distribution) 



Rating l/ 


; Enrollers 


: College 
; Rejecters 
i (1-9) 


; College 
; Rejecters 
110-131 _ 


: Commission 

: Rejecters 

• 

• 


A. Reservation about utility of 










training offered: 


All Ratings 


. 100 


100 


100 


100 




. 40 


46 


45 


41 




. 12 


2 


14 


14 




25 


36 


30 


29 





9 


6 


6 


12 




14 


10 


5 


4 


Mean Eatings. . , . . 


. 3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


3.2 


Standard deviation 


. 1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


B. Fear of discrimination by em- 
ployers; 


All Ratings. . . 


. 100 


100 


100 


(2/) 




. 41 


48 


53 


W\ 




18 


12 


14 


(z ) 




. 26 


32 


23 


(2/) 




. 8 


4 


3 


2/ 




7 


4 


7 


(2/) 


Mean' Rating 


. 3.3 


3.0 


3.0 


(2/i 


Standard deviation 1.3 

C. Fear of discrimination by unions: 


1.1 


1.2 


i.zn 


All Ratings. . 


.3/ lOO 


100 


100 


(2/i 




. 22 


1/ 


30 


(2/_ 




18 


8 


14 


wx 




. 35 


48 


24 


{2j) 




8 


14 


12 


W1 




. 17 


16 


20 


(2/) 


Mean rating. • 




4.0 


3.8 


W) 


Standard deviation 




1.2 


1.5 


(2/) 



4 - 



Jj For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp. 
35-36. In the scale, 2 denotes complete disagreement with the stated attitude; 
6, complete agreement. 

2/ Question not asked of Commission Rejecters. 

2 / Based on 89 usable responses, rather than all 90 Eni'ollers. 
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Table 27. Attitude Ratings l/: That the Unemployed Lack 

Self-Reliance 

(For statements used to assess this attitude, see table 28.) 

(Percent distribution) 



Rating 1/ 


• • 

• • 

: Enrollers: 

• • 

• • 


College : 
Rejecters: 
(1-9). 


College : 
Rejecters: 
(10-131 


Commission 
Rej ecters 


All Ratings 


. . . . , 100 


100 


100 


100 






14 


16 


10 






30 


20 


15 






40 


46 


63 






8 


13 


8 






8 


5 


4 


Mean Rating, 




3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


Standard deviation . . 




1.3 


1.3 


1.1 



2J For description of the Likert sums of ratings scale used here, see pp, 
35-36, In the scale, 2 denotes coraplete disagreement with the stated attitude; 
6, complete agreement. 
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Table 28. Percent of Respondents Agreeing with Positive and Negative 
Statements about Personal and Economic Aspects of Retraining 





• • 

• • 


: College 


; Commission 


Item 1 / 


: Enrollers:Re.1ecters 


: Re.i ecters 


:Rej ecters 




: : Ti-9) 


: (io-13) 


• 

• 



I. Training allowance was too 
low: 



14a. The training allowance 
per week for the new 
program is too little 
assistance for a fam- 



ily in this area. 


93 


88 


77 


92 




9b. The government allow- 
ance of ^25 per week 
for the retraining pro- 
gram is enough to help 
a man who really wants 
to go to school. 


40 


.36 


52 


40 




II. Reservations about location of 
training project on college 
campus: 

2a. Going to school on a 

college campus is out of 
line for the ordinary 
person. 


30 


6 


2 


12 




6b. That men in this commun- 
ity can learn technical 
skills at a college as 
well as any place else. 


57 


96 


92 


92 




Ill . Academic inadequacy: 

8b. Older men are not able 

to keep up in school with 
young people. 


32 


44 


33 


22 




12a. Older men don’t have too 
much trouble learning 
new things. 


43 


56 


49 


32 


■€ 


IV. Cultural expectations preclude 
school attendance by adults: 

18a. People would feel funny 
going back to school after 
being out for a number of 
years. 


60 


60 


41 


28 




4b. People in the church and 
community approve of 
older persons going 
back to school. 


83 


88 


83 


54 
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: : College : College : Commission 

Item 1/ :Enrollers : Rejecters : Rejecters : Rejecters 

_: : (1-9) : (10-13) : 

V. Training program was a 
form of relief: 

28a. The government 



program to retrain 
people is just the 



same as relief. 


23 


34 


27 


10 


21b. The government 

should help a man 
learn a new trade 
so that he can get 
a job. 


93 


94 


85 


86 


Reluctance to migrate 
for placement: 

3b, People don't want 
to leave Tidewater 
to get work. 


70 


62 


70 


18 


10a. People don':t njind 
moving from Tide- 
water to get work. 


23 


36 


29 


36 



VII, That economy will reabsorb 
the unemployed: 



la. Employment will pick 

up after awhile and all 
the people will have 
work, 29 

5b, Men will not be able 
to get work because 
machines are more 
and more putting men 
out of work, 70 



VIII, Fear of placement diffi- 
culties after training: 



A. 




Reservations about train- 
ing offered: 

19a. Even if a man has a 
trade it is hard to 
get work. 

l6b. If a man had a new 

trade, he would then 
be able to get work. 



40 

67 



56 



74 



46 



40 



72 



26 



26 



46 



80 



73 



66 
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: : College 


: College : Commission 


Item 


:Enrollers : Rejecters 


:Rejecters : Rejecters 




: : (1-9) 


! (10-13) ; 



6 



IX. 



B, Discrimination by 
employers : 

24a. No matter what 
trade a Negro 
learns, indus- 
tries around 
here will not 
take him on. 23 

22b. If Negroes can 

only get good ' ■* ' 

skilled training, 
they can get good 
jobs in this area. 74 

C, Discrimination by 
unions: 

11a. No matter how good 

a craftsman a Negro • - 

becomes, the unions 
will keep him out 
of a job in this 
area. 31 

26b. Unions in this 
area are fairly 
reasonable where 
Negro craftsmen 
are concerned. 34 

The unemployed self-reli- 
ance, or have a ’’welfare 
mentality' : 

7a. The government should 
bake full responsi - 
bility for supporting 
people who are out of 
work. 35 

15b. If unemployed persons 
would get out and try 
harder to find work, 
unemployment would be 
cured . 20 



38 21 



86 76 



54 33 



44 48 



38 38 



ori 






28 



11 



16 



12 



l/ The arable numbers refer to the position of the statement in the inter- 
view instrument. Statements were not paired in successive order. 

Roman numerals identify the 9 hypotheses that were tested by responses to 
the paired statements. 
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table 29 



OPINIONS OF MEN CONCERNING BEST 
METHODS OF SOLVING UNE^^PLOyMENT•5^ 



PERCENT OF MEN DESIGNATING SPECIFIED METHOD 1/ 

Method of Solving College _ 

iTnonml nvmfant. Rei ecters(jj:^9) Ren 6cters V 10-131, 


Commission 

Reiecters 


More government 
retraining programs 


50 


63 


66 


Initiation of Public 
Norks Programs by 
government 


24 


24 


12 


Better placement 
services in the com- 
munity to better place 
men according to their 
abilities 


16 


18 


6 


More communications 
between employed and 
unemployed persons 
regarding job openings 


16 


18 


* 

2 


More on-the-job 
training by industry 


10 


6 


6 


Other 


18 


10 


14 



l/ Some men gave to or more methods. 
Percents for all tables are rounded. 
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